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Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  been  favored  to-day  with  another  apology 
from  that  side  of  the  House  for  this  rebellion,  and  I  think  myself  that 
an  apology  for  the  unmatched  crime  of  the  rebels  in  arms  against  the 
Nation's  life  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  country  unchallenged. 
So  long  as  God  may  give  me  strength,  and  the  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  me  to  challenge  these  apologies  for  rebellion,  I  shall  chal- 
lenge aud  denounce  them. 

My  colleague  comes  here  to-day  with  his  prepared  denunciation  of 
the  war — of  the  war  for  the  Union.  He  assumes  that  the  war  in  sup"* 
port  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  was  wantonly  made  by  the 
present  Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  asserts  that  in  the  begin- 
ning7  h«?,  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  declared  that  coercion  would 
make  civil  war.  With  self-complacency,  the  gentleman  informs  us 
that  he  bided  his  time,  and  that  time,  the  avenger,  has  right  nobly  re- 
sponded that  coercion  would  made  civil  war!  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my 
colleague  talks  about  history  and  about  the  truth  of  history,  I  ask 
that  he  shall  make  up  the  record  fairly  and  according  to  the  fact. 

A  stranger  to  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  our  country  during 
the  last  two  years  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  would 
suppose  that  no  blood  would  have  been  shed,  that  war  would  not  have 
darkened  the  Republic  like  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  but- for  the  com- 
mission of  a  great  crime  by  the  present  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
in  this,  that  he  wrongfully  attempted  to  coerce  law-abiuiug  citizens.  Is 
that,  sir,  according  to  the  fact?  Is  that  according  to.ihe  truth  of  his- 
tory, upon  which  the  gentleman  seems  with  so  much  .confidence  to 
rely,  and  to  which  he  so  frequently  referred,  to-day,  as  of  command- 
ing authority  ? 

Sir,  before  that  Executive  ever  took  his  seat,  before  he  had  power 
either  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  Republic,  while  the  care  of  the  State 
was  in  the  keeeping  of  his  predecessor,  the  chosen  of  the  gentleman 
and  his  party,  war  was  aheady  levied  against  the  Republic  by  these 
avowed  rebels,  for  whom  my  colleague  appears  this  day  as  an  apolo- 
gist, and  by  them  your  flag  had  already  been  dishonored  by  their  at- 


tack  upon  it  within  your  own  waters.  Yet  upon  that  subject  the  gen- 
tleman chooses  to  be  silent — a  silence  most  commendable  in  one  who 
would  apologize  for  the  rebellion,  and  declare  it  a  sacred  resistance  to 
an  unlawful  coercion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  the  inauguration  of  the  present  Executive, 
rebel  batteries  were  being  built  by  rebel  hands  around  your  Fort  Snm- 
ter,  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  for  no  other  purpose  thau  to  re- 
duce it  by  force.  This  fact  is  passed  in  silence  by  the  apologist  of  the 
rebellion,  in  approval,  I  suppoie,  of  his  own  Democratic  Administra- 
tion which  permitted  it  to  be  lone.  I  think,  sir,  that  as  the  gentlemen 
has  chosen  to  raise  this  issuell  may  be  allowed  to  show  to-day  how 
this  war  did  originate,  unfortmiate  as  it  is  for  us,  and  who,  above  all 
others  in  the  North,  are  responsible  for  the  rebellion.  In  all  that  I 
may  say,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  tye  judged  and  condemned  or  approved 
by  history,  the  faithful  record  of  what  men  do  or  suffer  in  this  life. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  rebellion  would  have  been  powerless,  com- 
paratively, for  mischief  against  this  country,  but  for  the  gentleman  him- 
self and  those  politically  associated  with  him,  who,  from  its  inception 
to  this  hour,  have  been  crying  in  the  ear  of  the  conspirators  and  trai- 
tors, and  for  their  encouragement,  "  no  coercion  "  by  the  Government 
of  rebels  in  arms  against  it.  My  colleague  exhibited  a  wise  discretion, 
in  selecting  his  facts  from  history,  to  omit  the  fact  that  when  these 
men  in  the  South  were  arming  to  coerce  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  to  submit  to  disunson — which  is  national  disso- 
lution and  national  death — a  Democratic  Cabinet  minister,  (Mr.  Floyd,) 
in  the  War  Department,  was  co-operating  with  them  by  dismantling 
your  forts ;  and  a  Democratic  Cabinet  minister,  (Mr.  Toucey,)  whether 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  was  aiding  them  by  sending  your  vessels  of  war 
into  distant  seas,  that  your  Nayy  might  not  be  here  in  the  day  of 
trial.  And  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  Democratic  President 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  sent  to  this  House  that  remarkable  message  of  the  4th 
of  December,  1860,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
coerce  seceded  States ;  that  is,  to  make  war  upon  the  armed  rebels 
who  seize  upon  and  control  a  State  organization ;  and  in  most  plain- 
tive words  declared  that  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress to  preserve  the  Union  by  force.  Congress,  it  was  admitted,  might 
declare  war,  but  not  against  rebels.  The  substance  of  this  was  that 
your  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  and  suppress 
insurrection  could  not  be  rightfully  exercised  against  these  rebels. 

What  was  this  declaration  by  your  Democratic  President  but  a 
declaration  that  coercion  was  to  be  all  on  one  side ;  that  rebels  alone 
in  this  land  might  coerce  the  people  to  submission  by  amis  ?  If  that 
weak  and  wicked  declaration  of  your  Democratic  President  had  been 
met  in  this  House  as  it  ought  to  have  been  met;  if,  instead  of  being 
supported  in  that  treasonable  declaration  of  a  purpose  to  disregard  the 
obligation  of  his  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  he  had  been  met  first  with  the  united  declaration 
of  disapproval,  and,  if  that  had  not  brought  him  to  a  just  sense  of  his 
duty,  he  had  been  pursued,  as  he  deserved  to  be  pursued,  by  articles 
of  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  I  do  not 
believe  this  rebellion  would  have  progressed  as  it  did  under  his  admin- 
istration.    I  am  aware  that  before  the  reception  of  this  message  of 


James  Buchanan,  South  Carolina  had  passed  her  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion ;  but  for  this  encouragement  she  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  stood 
alone,  the  same  contemptible,  craven  State  that  she  was  in  her  first 
rebellion  in  1832,  not  able  to  muster  forty  thousand  men,  and  filled 
by  a  larger  servile  population  brooding  over  wrongs,  strong  enough 
and  willing  enough,  and,  as  I  believe,  brave  enough  to  have  strangled 
to  death  all  the  rebels  within  her  borders. 

When  this  rebellion  was  thus  aided  by  this  Democratic  President 
and  Democratic  Cabinet  ministers,  and  by  the  gentleman  himself  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  in  this  House,  it  well  becomes  him,  now 
that  the  rebellion  is  full  armed,  to  attempt  to  justify  the  record  of  him- 
self and  his  party,  even  by  the  audacious  cry,  "  I  told  you  that  coer- 
cion would  make  civil  law :  the  present  Administration  has  resorted 
to  it,  and  hence  this  unhappy  war."  How  would  it  be  now  with  the 
country  if  the  existing  Administration  had  followed  the  example  of 
that  Administration  which  expired  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861  ? 
But  one  answer  can  be  truthfully  given  :  the  country  would  have  been 
dismembered,  the  rebellion  would  have  triumphed !  No  coercion 
meant  disunion.  It  is  unconstitutional,  you  say,  to  call  out  armies  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  authorized  by  conspirators  who,  by  their  ordi- 
nance of  treason,  declare  States  seceded.  Strip  these  words  of  all  dis- 
guise, and  they  simply  mean  to-day,  as  they  meant  in  the  beginning, 
this  Government  has  no  power  to  defend  itself  against  the  armed  re- 
bellion and  treason  of  a  contemptible  minority.  Does  it  require  any 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  what  the  result  had  been,  if  the  abused 
Administration  of  to-day  had  followed  the  gentleman's  advice?  The 
Union  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  coercive  power  of  the  rebel- 
lion, unless  disunion  had  been  resisted  by  the  coercion  of  the  the  loyal 
people. 

The  gentleman  stands  here  to  denounce  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States,  for  issuing  his  proclamation  of  the  15th 
of  April,  1861}>  after  the  walls  of  Sumpter  had  been  broken  by  the 
infernal  enginery  of  treason,  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  alone 
had  saved  its  gallant  defenders  from  perishing  in  its  flames.  I  have 
no. doubt  it  sorely  grieves  my  colleague  that  the  President  dared  even 
then,  in  that  dread  hour,  to  sound  the  note  of  alarm.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  grieves  him  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  the 
courage  to  do  his  duty  in  accordance  with  his  regestered  oath,  to  sum- 
mon, in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  good  and  true,  to  the  rescue  of  a  violated  Constitution  and  an 
imperiled  country. 

Sir,  'the  gentleman,  according  to  his  utterances  of  to-day,  would 
have  been  eulogizing,  instead  of  denouncing  the  present  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  itj  like  his  predecessor,  instead  of  issuing  that  pro- 
clamation of  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  he  had  crept  through  the  ave- 
nues of  the  capital  muttering,  like  a  gibbering  ghost,  the  silly  words, 
"  the  Constitution  does  not  allow  the  coercion  of  a  rebel  State."  This 
pitiful  imitation  of  his  predecessor  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
this  defender  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was. 
The  gentleman  would  have  had  the  watchman,  whom  the  people  had 
placed  upon  the  tower,  to  cry  "  all  is  well,"  while  one  half  of  the 
Republic  was  engaged  in  armed   rebellion  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
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Constitution  and  the  laws.  He  himself  would  have  repeated  the  cry? 
"  all  is  well,"  till  your  capital  had  fallen  without  a  gun  being  fired, 
and  the  Republic  had  been  blotted  from  the  map  of  nations — the  gen- 
leman  himself  proclaiming  that  it  perished  because  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  defend  it;  that  to  coerce  rebels  who  struck  at  its  life  was  a 
crime.  The  gentleman  has  the  candor  to  say  that  was  his  opinion, 
declared  by  himself  at  the  beginning,  and  that  he  is  of  that  mind 
still ;  he  says  to-day  to  coerce  by  force  rebels  in  arms  is  uncon- 
utional. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  gentleman  comes  here  to-day  and  tells  us  that 
the  war  ou^ht  to  stop ;  that  it  should  not  continue  a  day  nor 
an  hour.  He  is  for  the  Union  he  tells  us,  and  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  only  means  by  which  the  Union  can  be  this  day  main- 
tained, the  armed  power  of  the  people  themselves.  There  can  be  no- 
Union  as  it  was,  unless  by  arms  you  sustain,  over  all  the  republic,  the 
Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  yet  the  gentleman 
says  the  war  ought  to  stop  ;  that  it  should  not  continue  a  day  nor  an 
hour.  The  other  half  of  his  speech  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  satisfy- 
ing the  people  that  he  is  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Uuion  as 
it  was.  Let  us  see.  He  tells  us  frankly — and  I  believe  his  statement 
is  precisely  according  to  the  record — that  he  voted  neither  men  nor 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Suppose  all  the  representatives  in  this 
Hall  had  followed  his  example,  had  acted  as  he  declares  he  has  acted 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  No 
bill  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  in  defence  of  your  flag, 
no  appropriation  of  money  for  arming,  equipping,  and  keeping  in  the 
field  six  hundred  thousand  defenders  of  the  Union,  no  arm  lifted  to 
support  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  Republic,  shaking  in  this  wild 
storm  of  rebellion.  All  would  have  been  abandoned.  The  gentleman 
who  says  he  is  for  the  Union  as  it  was,  would  have  abandoned  all  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  this  armed  rebellion,  which  has  multiplied  those 
graves  all  over  the  land  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  with  so  much 
tenderness,  and  so  much  regret  for  those  who  fill  them  ;  fallen  as  he 
says,  by  reason  of  this  unconstitutional  war.  The  gentleman  could 
not  fiud  it  in  his  heart  to  donounce  the  rebellion  as  unconstitutional, 
but  only  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the  suppression 
of  that  rebellion  is  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  last  phase  of  that  Democracy  which  has  brought  this 
ruin  upon  the  country.  I  do  not  say  that  everybody  of  the  party  to 
which  the  gentleman  belongs  was  of  his  mind  ;  but  I  do  say,  and  I 
challenge  contradiction  in  saying  it,  that  but  for  the  aid  and  comfort 
which  that  gentleman  and  his  party  has  given  to  this  rebellion' from 
its  inception  to  this  hour,  this  ruin,  to  which  he  points  so  significant- 
ly to-day,  wrought  by  this  terrible  conflict  of  arms,  and  which  has 
reached  almost  every  hearthstone  in  the  land,  never  had  been.  In  my 
judgment,  the  gentleman,  and  those  of  his  party  who  have  agreed  and 
cooperated  with  him,  are  not  clear  of  the  blood  shed  in  this  war."  I 
am  as  tolerant  of  conflicting  opinions  as  the  geutleman  or  any  other 
man ;  but  I  cannot  be  expected  to  be  tolerant  of  the  charge  made  by 
the  gentleman  this  day,  that' those  who  stand  by  the  country  and  by 
the  Constitution,  by  reason  of  their  fidelity  to  duty,  violate  the  Con- 
8titutiou  ;  nor  can  I  be  tolerant, of  the  demand  that  the  only  means  by 


which  the  Government  can  be  maintained  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its 
support,  and  the  country  left  naked  to  its  enemies.  That  is  the  point 
I  make  with  the  gentleman  to-day.  He  seems  to  assume  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  to  a  restoration,  a  speedy  restoration  of 
peace  and  of  the  Union,  if  your  armies  are  disbanded,  if  the  war  for 
the  Union  only  ceases,  anft  ceases  at  once.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
denunciation  from  the  gentleman's  lips  against  this  rebellion,  and  he 
assumes  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  secession  is  a  constitutional 
right ;  and  by  way  of  glorifying  these  infernal  architects  of  our  coun- 
try's ruin,  inquires,  were  not  our  fathers  rebels  like  unto  them  ?  I 
think,  sir,  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  gentleman's  expressed 
opinion  is  that  this  rebellion  is  right  and  constitutional,  a'nd  justified 
by  the  great  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  I  thank  him  for 
his  candor  in  so  plainly  announcing  his  opinion,  though  constrained 
to  differ  with  him  in  his  opinions  and  his  conclusions.  My  colleague, 
who  talks  to-day  about  the  Union  as  it  was,  is  the  same  gentleman 
who  introduced,  in  February,  1861,  in  aid  of  this  rebellion,  the  pro- 
position to  "divide  the  United  States  into  four  sections,"  and  to  arm, 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  rebellious  section  of  the  coun- 
try— the  fifteen  slave  States — with  the  power  to  legalize  secession,  in 
utter  disregard  of  every  free  State  in  the  Union,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  any  of  them.  I  do  not  think  that  a  gentleman  occupying  that 
position  upon  the  records  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  denounce  any- 
body as  opponents  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  ;  much  less  do 
I  suppose  it  becomes  him  to  assume  that  he  is  the  special  guardian  of 
the  u  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was." 

The  gentleman  was  very  correct  in  remarking  that  it  would  be  a 
most  singular  spectacle,  indeed,  to  have  two  separate  governments 
within  the  limits  of  territory  which  God  and  nature  had  designed 
should  be  under  one  Government,  and  to  be  the  common  heritage  of 
one  people.  I  agree  with  him  ;  and  yet  the  gentleman  managed  and 
contrived  a  device  by  which  the  American  people,  if  they  had  accept- 
ed the  proposition,  would  have  consented  that  that  very  result  might 
be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  declare  the  motives  of  the  gentleman  beyond 
what  he  himself  has  declared ;  but  it  is  for  me  to  assume  that  he 
meant  the  legal  consequences  and  effects  of  his  own  acts ;  and  I 
stand  here  to-day  to  assert  in  his  presence  that  the  proposition  which 
he  made  in  February,  1861,  in  this  House,  was  a  proposition  to  le- 
galize secession  by  the  consent  simply  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sec- 
tions in  which  it  was  proposed  ;  casting  aside  the  authority  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  Republic  outside  of  that  section  ;  saying  to  the 
States  of  New  England,  if  South  Carolina  should  propose  to  secede, 
"  be  silent ;  you  have  no  voice  in  this  matter ;"  saying  to  the  great 
Empire  State  of  New  York,  if  Mississippi  proposes  to  secede,  "  be 
still ;  you  have  no  voice  in  this  matter ;"  saying  to  the  Keystone 
State  of  Pennsylvania  if  Alabama  proposes  to  secede,  "be  silent;  you 
have  no  voice  in  this  matter ;"  saying  to  the  free  West,  which  the 
gentleman  and  myself  with  our  colleagues,  in  part  represent,  if  Geor- 
gia and  every  other  slave  State  should  propose  to  secede,  and  break 
up  the  common  heritage  which  God  intended  should  belong  to  one 
people,  "be  silent;  you  have  no  right  to  interfere;"   because  it  is 
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written  in  the  Constitution,  as  amended  by  the  suggestion  of  my  col- 
league himself,  that  every  slave  State  may  secede  from  the  Union 
simply  upon  the  condition  that  the  several  State  Legislatures  of  the 
section  of  the  South  consent  to  it,  And  yet  the  gentleman  is  for 
"  the  Union  as  it  was."  The  gentleman  seems  "to  be  bonified  by  the 
thought  of  two  separate  governments  existing  upon  this  common 
heritage  of  one  people,  which  God,  by  its  mountains,  and  its  lakes, 
and  its  magnificent  rivers,  has  declared  shall  never  be  partitioned. 
His  premises  and  his  conclusions  are  strangely  at  fault  with  each 
other.  The  gentleman  is  for  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  moment  for 
disunion.  Disband  your  armies,  and  let  the  war  for  the  Union  cease, 
says  the  gentleman  ;  not  a  word  about  that  other  war,  the  rebellion 
against  the  Union  ;  only  let  this  war  for  the  Union  cease,  and  do  not 
tolerate  it  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  His  official  conduct  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  his  declarations,  for  he  refused  to  vote  either  the  men  or 
the  money  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  Union  and  the  ConstitutioH  ; 
and,  of  course,  if  we  all  follow  his  example,  it  must  cease,  and  cease  at 
once. 

What  then  ?  The  South  would  be  independent  of  the  North,  and 
the  South  would  be  triumphant  over  your  violated  Constitution  and 
shattered  Union.  The  gentleman  so  assumed,  and  hence  his  resolu- 
tions of  this  session  contemplate  and  speak  of  "  a  final  treaty  of  peace" 
with  these  rebels  as  a  foreign  and  independent  power.  The  gentleman 
further  assumes — and  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  authority — that 
if  we  withdraw  our  armies,  if  we  lay  down  our  arms,  if  we  cease  to 
make  war  upon  the  rebels,  they  will  come  back  into  the  Union  under 
a  treaty  of  peace.  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  authority  he  says 
so.  If  he  knows  it  he  ought  to  give  the  House  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
formation. If  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  with  him,  of 
course,  he  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  his  speculations,  but  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  question  the  correctness  of  them.  I  appeal  to  my 
colleague  to  know  if  he  has  any  personal  information,  any  authority 
upon  the  subject,  which  authorizes  him  to  say  that  in  the  event  we 
disband  our  army,  in  the  event  we  lay  down  our  arms,  in  the  event 
we  cease  to  make  war  upon  the  rebellion,  these  rebels  will  consent  to 
come  back  at  once  into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and 
submit  to  the  laws.  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  authority  he  says 
this.  If  it  is  only  matter  of  speculation  with  him  I  desire  to  know  it. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  information  from  those  who  have  this  rebellion  in 
their  keeping  I  desire  to  know  it.  The  gentleman  is  silent  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Vallandigham.  Will  you  allow  me  time  to  finish  my  speech? 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  is  an  unreasonable  request. 

Mr.  Vallandigham.  Then  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  supposed  the  gentleman  had.  I  have  this  to  say 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  gen- 
tleman is  authorized  to  speak  for  these  rebels  to  that  extent.  To 
whatever  extent  he  may  be  their  mouthpiece,  I  venture  to  doubt  his 
authority  to  say  for  them  that  if  we  lay  down  our  arms  and  surrender 
to  thtm,  and  allow  them  to  proclaim  their  independence  aud  their 
triumph  over  us   and   over  our  common  Government,  they  will  then 


consent  to  come  back  and  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  may  say  many  things  by 
their  authority,  but  that  is  one  thing  I  do  not  think  he  is  allowed  to 
say  by  his  master  Jefferson  Davis  yet. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  follow  a  little  further  the  suggestion  which  the 
gentleman  saw  fit  to  make  here  of  the  origin  of  this  war  and-  how  it 
was  brought  about.  The  policy  which  has  brought  about  this  contest 
is  very  different  from  the  early  policy  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers.  He  says  that  if  the  old  status  of  slavery  under  the 
Constitution  were  restored,  all  would  be  well.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
it  is  because  the  gentleman  and  his  party  broke  up  the  old  policy  of 
the  Government  touching  slavery  that  this  rebellion  became  possible 
in  the  land.  Suppose  the  gentleman  and  ;his  party  had  not  gone  off 
of  late  years  in  the  conspiracy  with  these  very  rebels  to  extend  sla- 
very and  give  it  empire  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  present  party 
triumph,  but  had  stoutly  stood  by  the  old  policy,  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  Republic,  does  anybody  suppose  that  this  rebellion 
would  this  day  have  shaken  the  Union  and  filled  the  hearts  of  all 
good  men  with  direful  apprehensions  for  the  success  of  this  last  ex- 
periment of  representative  government?  Not  at  all.  Who  ever 
heard  in  the  beginning  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
going  out  on  a  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  territory  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  area  of  slavery  and  upholding  it  by  Federal 
arms  ?  We  all  know  that  in  the  beginning  slavery  existed  in  the 
original  thirteen  States,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  and  we 
know  as  well  that  under  the  beneficent  workings  of  our  institutions, 
operated  upon  by  the  free  spirit  of  our  free  Constitution,  which  Wash- 
ington himself  declared  was  "perfectly  free  in  its  principles,"  one 
half  of  those  States,  without  violence  to  a  human  being  or  a  human 
habitation,  abolished  the  system.  When  everything  was  tending  di- 
rectly to  the  same  end  in  all  the  other  States,  a  new  light  arose  in  the 
Republic,  after  the  fathers  had  departed,  and  when  the  Calhouns  and 
the  Haynes  and  McDuffies  found  their  places  in  the  national  councils. 
It  was  under  the  lead  of  that  distinguished  man,  whom  the  gentleman 
himself  cited  upon  this  floor  this  morning,  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the 
Government  was  thrown  into  a  conflict  with  a  foreign  Power  for  the 
very  purpose  of  acquiring  a  territory,  equal  in  extent  to  the  territory 
of  the  empire  of  France,  for  the  support  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  re- 
presentative in  France,  (Mr.  King,)  wherein  he  says  that  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  What  followed  ?  These 
gentlemen  from  the  North,  who  tell  us  now  to  restore  slavery  to  its 
ancient  status  under  the  Constitution,  and  all  will  be  well  with  the 
Republic,  immediately  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  and  all  over  the 
North,  upon  the  banners  of  this  Democracy,  who  claim  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  to-day,  blazed  the  words, 
"  Polk,  Dallas,  and  Texas."  That  is  not  all.  After  they  had  succeeded 
in  hunting  to  his  grave  by  their  slanders  and  their  calumnies  the  great 
commoner  of  Kentucky,  the  man  who  had  a  heart  large  enough  and 
patriotic  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  Union  and  all  its  interests ;  the 
man  who  had  a  vision  clear  enough  and  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
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the  future,  and  with  the  pre-science  of  a  prophet  to  fortell  that  of  this 
proposed  acquisition  of  foreign  territorycould  only  come  national  dis- 
honor; when  he  was  hunted  down,  and  your  champion,  upon  the  sole 
basis  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  elevated  over  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency, what  followed?  Where,  then,  was  your  love  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  time-honored  policy  of  the  Government?  Texas,  a  foreign 
State,  by  your  party,  not  mine,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  a 
perpetual  slave  constitution  by  contract.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
contract  of  that  sort  made  with  a  foreign  State  could  only  be  rightfully 
made,  if  at  ail,  under  the  Constitution,  by  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  therefore  only  with  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
a  fact  in  history  that  the  attempt  was  made  so  to  annex  Texas,  and 
that  it  failed.  The  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  refused  to -assent  to  it* 
What  then?  Why,  the  party  represented  by  these  defenders  of  "the 
Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was,"  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  very  revolt,  to-day  by  breaking  through  the  restrictions  of  the 
Constitution,  by  trampling  their  oaths  under  their  feet,  by  introducing, 
in  the  service  of  this  institution  of  slavery,  which  was  the  great  pillar 
of  Democracy  at  that  day,  fheir  famous  joint  resolution,  and  by  pass- 
ing it  through  the  Senate  by  a  meager  majority  of  one,  in  defiance  of 
their  oaths  and  the  Constitution. 

To-day,  sir,  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay  sound  like  a  prophet's  word,  "  Do 
this,  and  you  will  involve  your  country  in  national  dishonor  a«&<  war." 
You  did  do  it,  and  the  results  predicted  followed  as  effect  folio-  d  cause. 
The  first  result  of  this  new  slave  policy  was  a  foreign  war  with  Mexi- 
co; the  last  is  this  civil  war  at  home  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  of 
this  conquest.  You  had  no  sooner  got  Texas  into  the  Union,  and 
effected  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with  Mexico,  by  which  you 
had  acquired  a  large  portion  of  her  territory,  than  immediately  there 
arose  in  these  Halls  a  wild  conflict  about  the  government  of  the  new 
acquisitions.  Away  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  the  young  State  of 
California  organized  a  free  constitution  and  asked  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  These  men  of  the  South  who  are  now  engaged  in  this 
conspiracy  declared  that  she  should  not  come  in  with  her  free  consti- 
tution. Why?  Because  it  would  multiply  the  representatives  of  free 
labor  in  this  and  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  You  remember  the 
ultimatum  of  that  doughty  knight  of  Georgia,  now  in  arms  against 
the  Republic,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  that  that  State  must  be  divided  by  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel,  or  they  would  divide  the  Union.  It  was  not  ac- 
complished. The  State  was  finally  admitted,  but  admitted  upon  a 
compromise  as  to  the  residue  of  the  territory,  and  which  compromise 
was  immediately,  in  1850,  made  the  pretext  for  organizing  this  rebel- 
lion. The  very  terms  were  then  agreed  upon  by  which  the  rebellion 
should  be  initiated. 

I  ask  gentlemen  to  read  the  letters  that  passed  at  that  time  between 
the  then  Governor  of  Mississippi  and  the  then  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  see  what  was  then  substantially  agreed  upon  between 
them,  when  they  talk  about  maintaining  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion by  restoring  slavery  to  its  status.  What  was  it?  It  was  agreed 
by  these  high  contracting  parties  that  South  Carolina  should  lead  off 
in  the  act  of  secession  at  the  proper  time;  and  when  she  had  done 
that,  declared  herself  independent  of  the   authority  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  declared  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
void  and  of  no  effect  within  the  limits  of  her  territory,  then,  said  these 
gentlemen,  the  Federal  Government  will  attempt  to  "coerce"  her  to 
"submission."  That  is  whence  gentlemen  borrow  this  word  "coer- 
cion," about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  to-day.  It  was  in  the 
original  conspiracy  in  1850  that  the  word  was  first  used  in  American 
politics  with  any  significance.  The  Federal  Government  would  attempt 
to  coerce  South  Carolina  into  submission,  and  then,  said  they,  her  sis- 
ter southern  States — and  especially  the  cotton  States — would  rally  to 
her  standard  aud  protect  the  sovereignty  of  seceding  South  Carolina 
against  "  unconstitutional  Federal  coercion."  That  plot,  sir,  was  car- 
ried out.  It  was  agreed  in  1850  that  South  Carolina  should  take  the 
initiative  whenever  the  proper  time,  arrived.  The  contest  of  1852 
came,  and  a  President  was  elected  who  was  not  in  this  conspiracy,  who 
was  not  willing  to  lend  his  influence  to  its  accomplishment,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  agreed  that  the  proper  time  had  not  arrived.  The  contest 
of  1856  came,  and  an  old  man  was  elected  whose  intellect  was  shat- 
tered by  the  approaches  of  age,  who,  whether  intending-the  destruction 
of  his  country  or  not,  brought  into  his  Cabinet  council  men  that  were 
in  that  conspiracy,  and  who  were  ready  to  use  their  position  and  offi- 
ces in  aid  of  its  accomplishment. 

In  that  Cabinet  council  sat  one  of  those  men  who  is  stained  all  over 
to-day  with  the  blood  of  our  countrymen — Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  that  Cabinet  council  also  sat,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  another  (Mr.  Floyd)  who,  in  like  manner,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  assassination  on  all  your  stricken  fields  of  battle. 
In  that  Cabinet  council  also  was  that  other  man  from  the  North,  who, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  though  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  did  lend 
the  influence  of  his  position  to  the  conspiracy.  I  refer  to  that  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  whose  name  is  not  often  heard  these  days  on 
the  lips  of  patriots,  eitner  here  or  elsewhere,  who,  for  the  time  being, 
acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who  in  his  personal  appearance 
answers  well  to  Byron's  description  of  one  of  his  heroes : 

"  He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany." 

I  mean  the  man  who  sent  ships  to  foreign  seas  that  they  might  not 
be  here  to  defend  the  Government  against  this  great  treason.  I  mean 
the  man  who  permitted  navy-yards  to  be  taken  by  these  rebels,  and 
who  made  no  honest  endeavor  to  resist  them.  And  there  was  that 
other  gentleman  of  the  Interior  Department,  (Mr.  Thompson,)  who  is  also 
now  engaged  in  this  rebellion.  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  he  wantonly  and 
purposely  allowed  that  Department  to  be  rifled,  as  it  was  rifled,  plun- 
dered, of  the  Indian  securities ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  done  under 
his  administration  of  the  Department.  And  with  such  a  role  as  was 
thus  played  in  the  capital  of  the  nation  by  that  Democratic  Cabinet 
council,  this  gentleman  who  helped  to  put  them  there  has  the  effront- 
ery to  come  here  and  arraign  men  for  making  war  on  these  innocent, 
unoffending  rebels.  According  to  his  logic  we  should  have  sat  silent, 
and  allowed  those  gentlemen  to  plunder  the  people  of  the  money  in 
their  Treasury  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  means  of  self- 
defense  and  self-preservation  on  the  other.  The  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  is  in  perfect  keeping  with   the  conduct  of  that  Cabinet. 
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Disband  your  Army,  he  says.  Leave  the  field  to  these  rebels.  Allow 
them  to  proclaim  themselves  to  all  the  world  independent  of  your 
authority.  Allow  the  Union  to  be  dissevered,  and  thereupon  go  to 
work  and  settle  the  difficulty,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman's  reso- 
lution, by  "  a  final  treaty  of  peace."  That  would  be  a  spectacle  for 
gods  and  men  to  look  on  with  wonder — the  Government  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  a  final  treaty  of  peace  with  Robert  Toombs  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  John  B.  Floyd  and  John  Lelohor  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Slidell  and  James  Mason,  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  chief 
in  their  counsel. 

But  the  gentleman,  not  content  with  simply  making  this  sugges- 
tion, com^s  here  to-day  to  discredit  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  says,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  how  can  you  carry  on  the 
war  ?  Can  it  continue  ?  Can  you  borrow  more  money  ?  Can  you 
obtain  any  more  revenue  by  taxation  ?"  And  he  undertakes  to  answer 
for  all  the  loyal  people  of  this  great  country,  "  no."  I  ask  him  again 
for  his  authority.  I  deny  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion.  I  would 
despair  of  this  Republic  if  I  thought  that  the  millions  who  people  all 
this  broad  land  of  ours,  from  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England 
to  the  golden  gates  of  the  Pacific,  were  like  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
ready  to  lay  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
dust,  crying  before  these  armed  rebels  and  thieves,  "  unclean,  unclean, 
unclean."  The  people,  sir,  occupy  no  such  position,  thank  God,  and 
I  trust  they  never  will ;  because  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Puri- 
tans, at  which  the  gentleman  affects  to  sneer  to-day,  runs  through 
their  veins.  "Ah,"  says  my  colleague,  "you  can  borrow  no  more 
money ;  you  can  raise  no  more  revenue  by  taxation."  I  take  it  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  wish  of  my  colleague  is  father  to  the  thought. 
He  would,  if  he  could,  have  those  who  hold  the  purse-strings  in  this 
land  withhold  from  the  Government  the  means  of  support.  I  have 
the  right  to  infer,  from  his  words,  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  induce 
the  loyal  people  of  the  land  to  withhold  the  payment  of  taxes  in  sup- 
port of  their  own  Government  And  yet  he  is  for  the  Union  as  it  was 
and  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is ! 

The  gentleman  refers  to  Washington,  whose  bones,  he  says,  are  dis- 
turbed by  this  unconstitutional  war  for  the  Uuion.  Has  the  gentle- 
man, when  he  talks  thus — suggesting  to  the  people  a  disregard  of  law, 
a  withholding  of  taxes,  a  refusal  to  support  their  Government — for- 
gotten those  grand  words  of  Washington,  which  ought  to  be  written 
to-day  over  the  lintels  of  every  door  in  the  land  ;  "the  Constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all  until  changed 
by  the  act  of  the  whole  people!"  I  think  that  admonition  of  Wash- 
ington a  sufficient  response  to  the  suggestions  of  the  geutleman  to  the 
good  people  of  this  land  to  pay  no  more  taxes,  not  to  submit  to  their 
own  laws,  to  allow  the  Union  to  be  dismembered,  and  the  heritage, 
which  God  himself  has  declared  should  be  the  common  heritage  of 
one  people,  to  be  divided.  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Why,  that  it 
may  be  united  again.  I  suppose  the  gentleman's  philosophy  is,  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  a  man's  life  is  to  kill  him,  in  the  first  place, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  skill  in  restoring  him  to  life 
again.  He  would  destroy  the  Union  to-day  by  disbanding  the  Army  ; 
he  would  destroy  the  Union  to-day  by  destroying  the  public  conii- 
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deuce  in  the  Government ;  be  would  destroy  it  by  withholding  from 
the  Government  the  revenues  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war.  And 
after  that  is  done,  he  would  restore  it  by  some  strange  machinery,  by 
some  strange  power  of  enchantment  which  he  possesses.  I  warn  the 
gentleman  to  lay  no  such  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.  He  who 
would  put  out  the  light  now  burning  on  your  altars  had  better  be 
careful,  before  he  does  that  work,  to  inquire  what  earthly  power  shall 
that  light  relume. 

My  colleague  would  consent  that  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  our 
liberties  should  be  shaken  down,  in  the  vain  belief  tbat  he  has  the 
power  to  rear  them  again  in  all  their  just  and  beautiful  proportions, 
I  trust  in  God  that  my  colleague's  day-dream  is  not  to  be  realized.  I 
feel  the  conviction  that  those  who  reared  this  beautiful  fabric 
of  American  empire  were  mighty  men,  whom  God  taught  to 
build  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  They  were  men  who  are  not  seen 
in  every  generation,  or  in  every  century.  They  were  men  of  that  large 
discourse  that  looks  before  and  after.  They  were  men  fitted  of  God  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  and 
free  commonwealth. 

In  this  hour  of  peril  my  colleague  tells  us  to  follow  the  example  of 
Moses.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  him. 
He  said  he  was  one  of  the  greateat  statesmen  that  ever  lived.  I  think 
it  most,  likely.  He  wants  us  to  follow  the  example  of  Moses;  but 
what  he  meant  by  the  suggestion  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  compre- 
hend. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.     To  lead  the  slaves  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

Mr.  Bingham.  He  informed  us — and  it  was  the  only  example  of 
Moses,  so  far  as  I  could  discover  from  the  speech  that  he  was  pleased 
to  refer  to  specifically — that  Moses,  when  he  wanted  to  do  justice  to 
his  people,  when  he  wanted  to  restore  the  authority  of  good  govern- 
ment, took  care  to  leave  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  lead  them  out  of  that 
country.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  by  that  suggestion  that  we  ought 
to  follow  the  lead  of  some  Moses — himself,  for  example — get  up  and 
leave  this  goodly  heritage  of  ours  to  ^e  occupied  exclusively  by  those 
rebels  in  arms,  who  have  sworn  that  they  will  not  have  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  to  rule  over  them  ?  I  cannot  infer  anything  else.  I 
do  not  see  what  other  conclusion  any  man  can  arrive  at  from  what  the 
gentleman  said.  And  if  that  he  what  he  means,  then  I  have  this  to 
say  to  him :  that  the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  right  secured  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  all  its  citizens,  and  if  it 
he  according  to  his  mind  to  gather  up  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  and 
to  go  into  distant  parts,  in  order  to  accommodate  these  rebels,  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  exercise  his  privilege.  But  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  those  of  us  who  think  otherwise  shall  be  permitted  to  stand  by 
the  old  flag,  and  to  remain  on  our  native  heath  undisturbed,  so  long  as 
it  shall  please  God  to  let  us  live.  If  he  meant  anything  else  than  this 
bright  suggestion,  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  did  mean.  My  friend 
on  my  left  suggests  that  he  meant  to  lead  the  people  out  of  their  bond- 
age into  the  land  of  their  liberty.  [Laughter.]  If  he  meant  that,  it 
was  not  fair  in  him  not  to  disclose  fully  and  unequivocally  his  mean- 
ing, so  that  the  country  might  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  Moses  as  a  great  statesman  and  law-giver. 
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I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  that ;  but  I  insist  that  if  that  be  his  con- 
viction in  this  hour  of  national  peril,  he  ought  to  follow  the  example 
of  Moses.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  repudiate  the  law  of  his 
great  law-giver — and  he  is  also  my  great  law-giver  and  model  states- 
man. If  we  have  any  respect  for  Moses's  law,  in  my  belief,  the  first 
act  to  be  done  by  the  nation  is  to  proclaim  to  these  rebels,  in 
the  words  uttered  by  this  great  law-giver,  which  he  received  from  the 
Almighty  himself  in  the  midst  o£  the  darkness  and  earthquake  of  the 
mountain — "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  [Laughter.]  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  steal  your  country  and  mine;  >they  are  attempting  to  steal  your 
property  and  mine;  they  are  attempting  to  steal  your  heritage  and 
mine ;  they  are  attempting  to  steal  the  heritage  of  your  children  and 
mine. 

T  nave  no  doubt  you,  sir,  [Mr.  Crittenden,]  will  agree  with  me, 
whether  my  colleague  does  or  not,  that  every  rood  of  South  Carolina 
is  as  much  a  part  of  your  native  land  and  mine  as  any  rood  of  Ken- 
tucky or  Ohio.  Yet  these  rebels  in  arms  are  attempting  to  steal  it.  I 
here  brand  them  as  thieves  who  rob  us  of  any  part  of  our  national 
heritage.  Let  those  who  do  not  forfeit  their  right  by  crime  enjoy  that 
heritage  in  peace,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us.  I  ask  my  colleague 
whether  he  will  consent  that  these  rebels  shall  steal  any  portion  of  this 
common  territory  of  our  country  or  not  ?  The  theory  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced in  his  remarks  of  to-day  would  consent  to  the  theft. 

Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  will  consent  that  my  colleague  may  vol- 
unteer to  prevent  it,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Will  my  colleague  really  consent  that  I  may  vol- 
unteer ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Vallandigham.  Yes,  sir.  My  colleague  and  myself  will  be 
in  the  same  category,  at  leisure  after  the  4th  of  March,  and  perhaps 
we  may  volunteer  together. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  take  courage  from  that,  for  the  inference  to  be 
drawn,  both  from  the  spoken  arguments  of  my  colleague  and  his  offi- 
cial conduct  in  this  House,  is,  that  he  would  permit  nobody  to  volun- 
teer.    (Applause  in  the  gallery.] 

Mr.  Vallandigham.     Let  me  say  to  my  colleague — — 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  cannot  yield  the  floor.  The  gentleman  would  dis- 
band your  Army,  withhold  all  supplies,  and  permit  me  alone  to  volun- 
teer against  all  these  rebels  in  arms.  That  is  magnanimity.  Talk 
about  volunteering,  sneeringly,  when  you,  who  have  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  stand  by  and  see  it  torn  aud  rent 
in  tatters,  and  deny  the  right  to  maintain  it  by  arms.  When  violent 
hands  are  laid  upon  the  old  flag  of  the  Union,  stained,  as  it  is,  all  over 
with  the  blood  of  its  defenders,  shed  by  their  assassins  and  murderers, 
you  deny  the  right  to  uphold  it,  and  refuse  to  vote  supplies  to  your 
citizen  soldiery,  who  peril  all  things  earthly  for  the  majesty  of  the 
law  and  in  defence  of  their  own  institutions.  You  talk  about  volun- 
teering.    [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  will  order  the  galleries  cleared,  if  this 
disturbance  is  persisted  in. 

Mr.  Bingham.  One  other  remark  upon  this  subject  of  volunteering. 
My  colleague  volunteers  to  speak  for  the  great  and  free  Northwest — 
the  offspring  of  that  New  England  which  he  has  denounced  here  to- 
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day.  Where  did  the  founders  of  those  free  Commonwealths  of  the 
Northwest  learn  how  so  wisely  and  so  justly  to  mould  the  institutions 
of  States  ?  In  that  denounced  New  England,  among  the  hills  of  which 
they  were  cradled.  They  carried  the  great  lesson  of  wisdom  with  them, 
those  children  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  who  followed  the  setting  sun  as 
he  walked  in  his  Maker's  steps  of  fire.  The  first  act  of  those  pioneers 
of  western  civilization  was  to  re-enact  in  the  light  of  New  England's 
example,  as  the  primal  law  of  their  free  Commonwealths,  that  all  men 
should  be  free,  and  that  no  man  within  their  limits  should  be  wrong- 
fully robbed  either  of  his  liberty  or  of  the  product*  of  his  toil. 
And  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  Representatives  of  these  free  Common- 
wealths of  the  West,  my  colleague  volunteers  to  speak  for  them  all, 
and  tells  us,  aud  tells  this  country  and  the  world,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  triumph  of  these  rebels  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union — all 
of  which  he  predicts  and  attempts  to  secure  by  refusing  to  vote  sup- 
plies of  either  men  or  money  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  by  de- 
claring and  advising  that  your  Army  be  disbanded — the  free  North- 
west will  bind  herself  to  that  body  of  sin  and  death,  the  rebel  South. 
The  gentleman  argues  and  declares  that  in  the  event  of  disunion,  the 
free  States  of  the  Northwest,  forgetful  of  all  that  is  brilliant  in  their 
past  history,  will  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  only  of  filthy  lucre,  bind 
themselves  to  those  Southern  traitors  against  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  this  and  all  lands. 

I  want  to  know,  again,  by  what  authority  he  says  that  ?  I  stand 
here  to  tell  him  that  he  slanders  the  free  West.  He  says  interest  will 
do  it.  Pray  why?  He  says  that  all  the  grain  of  that  mighty  region 
must  find  its  outlet  through  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  that  interest  will  therefore  bind  the  Northwest  to  the  feouthern 
rebel  States.  Is  the  free  Northwest  to  cast  in  her  destiny,  in  the 
event  of  disunion,  with  assassins  and  murderers  for  the  sake  of  gain  % 
God  forbid  !  Her  people  to-day  give  the  lie  to  the  prophecy,  and 
prove  that  it  is  false.  How  many  bushels  of  her  grain  have  found 
their  market  through  the  channels  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  pray, 
since  this  rebellion  began  ?  Not  one.  How  many  pounds  of  her  beef 
and  pork  have  found  their  way  to  market  through  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  since  this  rebellion  began  ?  Not  one.  Yet 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  gentleman,  the  great  Northwest  is  so 
craven,  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of  Judas,  that  she 
would  sell  herself  out  to  the  rebels  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  for 
the  sake  of  a  market  for  her  procjuets.  Let  the  conduct  of  the 
Northwest  answer  the  slander.  If  she  had  sought  her  gain  simply, 
if  she  had  looked  only  to  profitable  returns  for  the  products  of  her 
fields,  to  the  prosperity  of  her  great  industrial  interests  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  logic  of  the  gentleman,  she  would  long  ago  have 
struck.hands  with  the  rebels,  instead  of  sending  out,  as  she  has  sent 
out,  half  a  million  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  her  sons,  who  have, 
in  this  war,  upheld  your  banner  with  a  strong  arm  upon  every  field 
o  \  'Ct  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  the  East  as  well.  If  she 
had  looked  only  to  her  pecuniary  interest,  would  she  thus  profusely 
have  cast  the  jewels  of  her  life,  the  coinage  of  her  heart,  into  your 
treasury  \ 

Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  deluding  himself  with  a  wild  dream.  He 
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seems  to  fancy  that  his  project  for  disunion,  to  which  I  before  referred, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  West.  I  suppose  that  he  believes  it.  I  won- 
dered before  what  possessed  my  colleague  that  he  should  introduce 
such  a  proposition.  We  now  have  a  clue  to  it.  First  he  asks,  by 
amending  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  legalize  rebellion  in  the  South, 
and  enable  the  rebel  States,  in  arms  by  agreement  only  among  them- 
selves to  secede  each  from  the  Union,  and  then,  by  appealing  to  the 
cupidity  and  avarice  of  the  free  West,  he  hopes  to  induce  them  to  fall 
iuto  the  Southern  rebel  section  by  an  act  of  constitutional  secession, 
effected  only  by  the  consent  of  "  the  section  of  the  West."  Out,  air, 
upon  all  such  incipient  treason. 

The  Speaker.     The  gentleman's  hour  has  expired. 

Mr.  Wright  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bingham.     I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  more. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  taken  out 
of  my  time. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  if  there 
be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Wright.     How  much  time  does  the  gentleman  want  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  About  fifteen  minutes — the  same  extension  of  time 
that  was  allowed  to  my  colleague. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the  extension  of  time  was  granted  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Now,  sir,  one  word  more,  and  then  I  believe  I 
have  done  with  my  reply  to  the  remarkable  speech  of  my  colleague. 
He  said  that  you  cannot  maintain  this  Union,  or  the  authority  of 
this  Government,  by  force  of  arms;  that  you  must  do  it  by  compro- 
mise ;  and  he  undei takes  to  make  this  good  by  reference  to  some  care- 
fully considered  references  to  history.  There  is  one  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  world  which  he  has  overlooked,  and  that  is  this  great  fact,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  well  authenticated  instance  upon  record  of  a  great 
Government,  assailed  by  internal  dissensions  and  armed  rebellion,  that 
submitted  and  surrendered  to  the  rebellion  and  survived — not  one. 
Yet  the  gentleman  would  have  us,  in  the  light  of  that  great  fact  and 
warning  of  history,  to  lay  down  our  arms,  disband  our  armies,  submit 
to  the  rebellion  for  the  time  being,  and  undertake  to  settle  this  great 
controversy  afterward  in  favor  of  republican  institutions  by  compro- 
mise !  If  that  could  be  thus  accomplished,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution  maintained,  I  am  not  free  to  say  that  I  would  wholly 
disregard  the  gentleman's  suggestion  ;  but,  sir,  I  ask  any  man  to  point 
me  to  a  single  instance  of  well  authenticated  history  where  a  Govern- 
ment, assailed  by  internal  armed  rebellion,  submitted  to  the  rebels  in 
arms,  and  survived  it.  No  Government  can  survive  a  base  surrender 
of  its  own  authority  to  armed  rebels.  The  rebels  in  that  event  be- 
come the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  effect  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
tha  country.  I  know  that  the  good  people  of  this  land,  who  have 
given  the  first-born  of  their  homes  for  the  defense  of  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  love  their  noble 
sons  and  cherish  them  as  they  do  the  apple  of  their  eye.  I  know  that 
after  their  clay's  work  is  done,  in  the  quiet  twilight  of  the  evening 
they  mourn  over  their  absence  and  the  broken  circle  of  their  homes. 
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Hence  it  is  that  I  would  answer  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  lest 
it  may  have  some  weight  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land  in 
inducing  them  to  call  back  their  sons  from  this  holy  war,  and  thereby 
permit  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  to  fall  and  be  forever  lost  to 
human  vision.  I  beg  them  to  remember  that  though  by  disbanding 
your  Army  they  may  for  the  moment  make  whole  again  the  golden 
circle  of  their  homes,  they  may  thereby  lose  to  themselves  and  their 
children  a  country.  I  ask  them  to  remember  that  beautiful  utterance, 
than  which  none  more  beautiful  ever  fell  from  human  lips,  of  one  of 
the  dying  fathers  of  the  Republic,  "  I  commit  my  spirit  to  God  and 
my  daughter  to  my  country."  How  could  he,  how  could  any  man, 
die  in  peace  leaving  his  child  without  a  country  and  a  Government  to 
shelter  and  protect  it  when  he  was  gone  ? 

No,  sir,  there  is  something  more  important  to  be  considered  here  \ 
to-day  than  the  question  whether  this  life  or  trrat  life,*ven  though  it 
be  the  noblest  and  most  promising  in  the  land,  shall  survive  this  war, 
and  that  question  is,  shall  the  Republic  live  immortal  among  the  na- 
tions, and  cover  with  the  aegis  of  its  protection  your  children  and 
mine,  and  all  the  children  of  this  land,  when  we  ourselves  shall  be  no 
more  upon  the  earth  ?  Yes,  sir,  the  great  question  of  to-day  is,  shall 
the  Republic  live  ?  Any  sacrifice  of  blood,  any  present  loss  to  us  of 
"  this  intellectual  being,"  is  not  too  great  to  be  made,  if  thereby  we 
may  maintain  intact  that  Constitution  which  our  fathers  gave  us. 

The  conflicts  of  the  Old  World  have  taught  us  other  lessons  than 
those  to  which  the  gentleman  referred.  If  war  has  its  sacrifices  it 
also  has  its  triumphs  and  its  compensations.  But  a  few  years  ago  all 
Europe  shook  beneath  the  conflict  of  arms  between  Russia  and  France 
aud  England,  to  determine  the  question  whether  a  weak  and  feeble 
State  should  be  absorbed  by  that  great  power  of  the  North.  By  that 
conflict  of  arms  there  was  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life.  Was  that  all  ? 
Not  at  all.  It  presented  among  other  things — ^and  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  mentioning  it  here — one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  man- 
ifestations of  woman  in  the  day  of  peril  and  of  calamity  and  sacrifice, 
of  suffering  and  of  death,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  since  Mary 
watched  her  sinless  child  in  the  manger.  Go  follow  Florence  Night- 
ingale as  she  walked  beneath  the  frowning  walls  of  Sebastopol,  by  her 
gentle  charities  soothing  the  suffering,  and  by  her  divine  words  cheer- 
ing the  dying  5  illustrating  to  all  by  tier  beautiful  life  and  her  heroic 
sacrifice  the  significance  of  that  new  revelation,  "  the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God."  j  f 

And  yet,  sir,  in  that  day  the  question  was  asked  by  the  men  on 
'Change  in  England,  what  have  we  gained  by  the  war  ?  If  they  had 
asked,  what  has  not  England  alone  but  the  whole  world  gained  by  the 
war?  they  might  have  been  answered  this,  at  least:  the  Crescent  has 
given  place  to  the  Cross ;  the  Koran  to  the  New  Testament  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  For  answer  to  the  question,  what  has 
England  gained  by  the  war?  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons  said  : 

"Ask  their  witness  to  -whom  the  war  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  earth 
and  the  imaginary  of  heaven,  whose  hopes  it  has  cut  off  like  a  spider's  web, 
whose  treasure  it  has  placed,  in  a  moment  under  the  seals  of  clay — those  who 
can  never  more  see  the  sun  rise  nor  watch  the  eliming  light  gild  the  eastern 
clouds,  without  thinking  what  graves  it  has  gilded,  first,  far  down  behind  the 
dark  earth  line — who  never  more  shall  see  the  eroeus  bloom  in  spring  without 
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thinking  what  dust  it  is  that  feeds  the  wild  flowers  of  Balaklava.     Ask   thei 
witness,  and  see  if  they  will  not  reply  that  it  is  well  with  them  and  with  theirs; 
that  they  would  have  it  no  otherwise,  would  not,  if  they  might,  receive  back 
their  gitts  of  love  and  life,  nor  take  again  the  purple  of  "their  blood  out  of  the 
cross  on  the  breastplate  of  England." 

May  like  answer  be  given  when  this  war  is  ended. 


Joint  resolution  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repesentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  (two  thirds  of  botfti  Houses  concurring,) 
That  the  following  articles  be,  and  are  hereby  proposed  as  amendment.?:  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  said  Constitution  when  ratified  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

Article  XIII. 

Sec.  1.  The  Urited  States  are  divided  into  fpur  sections  as  follows: 

The  States  01  Laine,  N*w  Hampshire,  Vet'mont  Mj-ssachuset's,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  all  new 
States  annexed  and  admitted  into  the  Unior.  or  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
same  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  acquired  north  of  said  States,  shall 
constitute  one  section,  to  be  known  as  the  North. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas,  and  all  new  States  annexed  or  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  erect- 
ed within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  of  the  same  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  now  held  or  hereafter 
acquired  north  of  latitude  36  degrees,  30  seconds,  and  east  of  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  shall  constitute  another  section,  to  be  known  as  the  West. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  all  new  States  annexed  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
said  States,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the. same  or  of  parts  thereof, 
or  out  of  territory  now  held  or  hereafter  acquired  west  of  the  crest  of>the 
Rocky  mountains  and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  shall  constitute  another  section,  to 
be  known  as  the  Pacific. 

The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Keutucky  and  Missouri,  and  all  new  States  annexed  and  admitted  into 
the  Union,  or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  sau!.  States, 
or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  same  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of 
territory  acquired  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  south  of  latitude  36  degrees, 
30  minutes,  shall  constitute  another  section,  to  be  known  as  the  South. 

Article  XIV. 

No  State  shall  secede  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  of  the  section  to  which  the  State  proposed  to  secede  belongs.  The  Pre- 
sident shall  have  power  to  adjust  with  seceeding  States  all  utfg  by 
reason  of  their  secession;  but  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall  bu  submitted  to 
the  Congivss  for  their  approval  before  the  same  sha'1  be  valid. 

Article  XV. 

Neither  tue  O^gr'ess  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  inter- 
fere With  the;  right  of  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  within  either  of  the 
Bections  to  migrate  upon  equal  terms  with  the  citizens  of  the  States  within 
either  of  the  other  sections  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall 
either  hive  power  to  destroy  or  impair  any  rights  of  either  person  or  property 
in  the  Territories  New  States  annexed  for  admission  into  the  Union,  or  form- 
ed or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  States,  or  by  the  juuction  of 
two  or  more  Stales  or  parts  of  States,  and  States  formed  with  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  out  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
mission upon  an  e<|Ual  footing  with  the  original  States,  under  any  constitution 
establishing  a  government  republican  in  form,  which  the  people  thereof  may 
ordain,  wherever  such  States  shall  contain,  within  an  area  of  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  s(iuave  miles,  a  population  equal  to  the  then  existing  ratio  of 
representation  for  one  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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